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when the time comes a new will emerge and resume tts 


rightful place in the front rank 
of the world's finest cars. 
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So fragrant in the glass, 1 
we | 


so smooth to the palate, so 

heartening to the inner man. GOOD LUCK! 

Here is whisky fine as a fine liqueur. Age has 
mellowed it to the mildness of milk, and yet | Abs . 
in that mildness there lingers a deep and genial 7 


after-glow - a tonic to body and mind. GOOD CHEER / 


Kqual to a Fine Liqueur 
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Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1942. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP, ALLIED FORCES, NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 
HE IS GENERAL ALEXANDER’S COUNTERPART IN THE WESTERN ZONE OF THE AFRICAN THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 


landed in Algeria and Morocco on November 8, it was revealed that Lieut.-General Force Headquarters was set up in London by direction of the Combined Chiefs 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was in command of the operation. His unified command of Staff in Washington, and General Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief, United 
includes all land, sea, and air forces, both British and American, engaged in the | States Army, European Theatre of Operations, was designated Commander-in-Chief 
operation, and is a parallel to that of General Alexander at the opposite end of | of the Allied Force, with a staff of British and American officers. He has estab 
the Mediterranean coastline of North Africa. This unity of command, long urged lished full accord with General Alexander, and it has been suggested that the 
by responsible leaders on both sides of the Atlantic, had been a reality for some dividing line of their commands is the frontier between Tunisia and Tripolitania 


Simultaneously with the announcement that United States and Allied forces had | time before the launching of the new offensive. Some months ago an Allied 
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T is a phenomenon, familiar to military historians, 
that wars become easier to follow as they become 
older. During their early stages they present a 
bewildering mass of detail, through which it is almost 
impossible for the layman to trace any coherent 
design or purpose. Victory, no doubt, is being 
sought by both sides, and in many and ever-multi- 
plying scenes of warlike activity. But the relation 
of these scattered campaigns to each other is anything 
bul plain to the spectator. This is particularly true 
in a normally unwarlike country like Britain. The 
opening phases of the British war effort in all our 
major wars resemble nothing so d 
much as the upper courses of a 
great watershed, with innumer- 
able and far-separated tribu- 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


numerical odds against themselves, they began, step 
by step, to pick quarrels with their less powerful 
neighbours, trusting to the blindness, inertia and com- 
placent selfishness of their other intended victims to 
allow them to swallow their immediate prey without 
interruption. Little by little was their motto at 
first, and as one gulp leads to another. Manchuria 
for Japan, Abyssinia for Italy, and Austria for Ger- 
many were the early mouthfuls. But it is the handicap 
of robbers that, though they ignore and outrage moral 
law, they remain subject to its operation. Those who 
grab are only spurred by their initial and unpunished 





taries winding in apparently 
aimless meanderings towards a 
still unknown river that one 
day, hard though it is to 
believe, will bear them to the 
sea. For long they flow in 
isolation; then, gradually, as 
rivulet joins rivulet, their waters 
gather strength and direction. 
Presently the whole purpose of 
their being is revealed, as in 
a single grand and majestic 
stream they flow towards the 
ocean. It is just that process 
which we have been witnessing 
avec the last three years. 
General Alexander’s victory in 
Egypt reminds us that the issues 
are at last becoming clarified. 
The American landings in 
Algiers and Morocco make it 
doubly _ plain. 


Pann 





In the inner councils of the 


Axis, the war, no doubt, has 
always presented a_ simple 
appearance. Long before it began, it was 


seen there as a struggle by a comparatively 
small but resolute section of mankind to 
obtain mastery over the remainder before 
the latter could mobilise and unite to resist. 
Germany, Italy, Japan—the three ‘ have-not’”’ 
Powers as they euphemistically called them- 
selves—planned together to subjugate the globe. 
The mental reservations to their collaboration 
made by each separate partner and _ the 
deeper reasons for their unholy conspiracy are 
beside the point. No doubt Germany always 
intended to use Italy merely as a catspaw, 
and both Germany and Japan each reckoned 
at some remote point to cheat the other 
of final victory. And no doubt history, 
lying jade, will find other reasons besides the 
simple and immediately obvious one of original 
and racial German, Japanese and Italian sin 
which necessarily passes muster with us to-day, 
just as that of French and Spanish original and 
ineradicable wickedness satisfied our ancestors 
when they, like us, were in the hurly-burly 
against Napoleon, Louis XIV. and Philip II. 
But for all immediate purposes it is suffi- | 
cient to state that the three aggressor Axis . 
Powers made up their minds in the early ‘thirties 

to conquer the world, and joined forces in order to do 
so. What is more, they came very near to succeeding. 





The task which they set themselves was, reduced 
to its elementary components, a race against time. 
To succeed, they had to accomplish their purpose 
before the rest of mankind—who much out-numbered 
them in men and raw materials—became aware of 
what they were doing and could arm and combine 
to defeat them. To this end they eschewed butter 
for guns, and began, at first in the utmost secrecy, 
to build up immense armaments. While their lazier 
and more easily satisfied neighbours were pursuing, 
with varying success, those measures which increase 
human material well-being and enjoyment, the Axis 
nations were going short of good things in the present 
in order to gain everything in the future. At the same 
time, in order to strengthen their strategic position, gain 
raw materials for their war factories, and shorten the 


“ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as Grand Master, held a Chapter 
of the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick, on November 9, at the Viceregal Led 
Phoenix Park. . .. At half-past six o’clock p.m., the Knights were called over b; 
roceeded to the presence of the Grand Master, seated in the chair 


Ulster, and then 
f . and the noble earl, 


of State... 
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‘““SCENE FROM THE GRAND POLISH BALL, 
“The Guildhall of the City of London, with its brilliant fittings was once more devoted, on Wednesday night, to the 
cause of true charity—the increase of the funds for the relief of the Polish exiles: and again there was a most numerous 
assemblage of beauty and fashion to grace the ball-room with their presence... . 
fancy-dress ball, but most of the visitors most wisely adopted full : 
rule was departed from the failures were, with two or- three exceptions, most manifest.” 
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rather 


‘“INVESTITURE OF A KNIGHT OF ST. PATRICK.” 


‘ Earl of Wicklow was introdu 3 f 
kneeling, received the honour of Knighthood, whereupon he retired.” 


success to grab the more. They are no more 
content with their improved lot than with their first. 
Their appetite for aggression grows with what it 
consumes. The more they seize, the more insatiable 
they become for new conquests. 


It was in the course of this {process that the Axis 
conspirators stumbled on their first formidable resist- 
ance, Before Japan had finished conquering and digest- 
ing China, while Italy and Germany were still reeking 
from their orgies in Africa and Central Europe, the 
impatient Fihrer, ignoring British protests and 
guarantees, struck at Poland. But the British people, 
though little prepared for war, had reached the end 
of their patience. As a result of his repeated and 
rapid aggressions, they had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that the man Hitler was an intolerable 
nuisance. They therefore—as is their wont on such 
rare occasions—resolved to put a spoke in his wheel. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS'’ OF NOVEMBER 19, 1842. 





They, in common with their loyal, though under- 
populated sister-nations, declared war on a contemp- 
tuous Germany, and prevailed on a rather unwilling 
France to do the same. . 


So far as land operations were concerned, Germany 
had little difficulty at first in coping with this resist- 
ance. With their superiority in aircraft, backed by 
a superlatively equipped, mechanised and aggressive 
army of immense size, they swallowed Poland in three 
weeks, and within ten months of the outbreak of war 
had swallowed France as well, and driven Britain’s 

still insignificant army into the 
sea. There, however, their 
conquests temporarily came to 
an end—at the Channel and 
Atlantic seaboard. For though 
Britain was weak on land, she 
was strong at sea. And though, 
to weaken’ her _ resistance, 
Germany had seized the coasts 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and _ “France, and 
* launched Italy—a naval Power— 
at her rear, Britain’s Navy 
managed to maintain an effec- 
tive, albeit limited, control of 
the world’s waterways. An 
attempt to gain local command 
of the Channel by air power 
alone ended in the Battle of 
Britain—the Axis’s first defeat. 
The German Colossus was left 
fuming and threatening on the 
Channel shores, and had to be 











GIVEN AT GUILDHALL, ON WEDNESDAY, THE 16TH INST.”’ 
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= content with organising a massa- 
cre of English civilians by night. 





The fete was snnownced as ‘ But the world is round 
than fancy dresess; where the genera and no longer particularly 
big, and if Britain could 


not be destroyed by direct 
assault in the west, her power could be under- 
mined by action in the opposite direction. And 
for this the Axis was, on the face of it, superbly 
equipped. With the Italian Fleet to dominate 
the mid-Mediterranean narrows while the British 
Navy was coping with seemingly almost insoluble 
problems elsewhere, with French North Africa 
and Syria lost to Britain, and with the Italian 
armies in Libya and Abyssinia threatening to 
crush Egypt between the upper and nether 
millstone, Hitler could hope to break out through 
Asia Minor into a wider world and smash the 
British Empire. Thanks to Wavell, the British 
Navy, and the astonishing inadequacy of 
Mussolini's much-vaunted power, he failed 
Inevitably he was thus driven, by the maintenance 
of the British sea-ring round his still incomplete 
dominion, to lunge in the only direction left him— 
Russia. Had it not been for British sea-power and 
the defence of Egypt, Hitler could have dealt with 
Russia at leisure as soon as Britain had been 
forced to sue for peace. That was undoubtedly 





< his intention when he signed the German-Russian 


non-aggression pact. If Russian resistance has 
saved Britain in 1941 and 1942, British resist- 
ae ance certainly saved Russia in 1940. 

But the assault on Russia, with maritime 
Britain still in the fight, did not succeed. Hitler failed 
to break out of the ring eastwards by land, just as 
he had failed to break out westwards by water and 
southwards by land and water. Failing, he launched 
Japan at the British rear at the price of calling down 
America into the war. The Japanese, after initial 
successes, have been held, and the issues in Europe 
are rapidly clarifying. For with the British victory 
in Egypt and the American landings in French North 
Africa, it looks as though, after successfully enduring 
Mr. Lyttelton's eighty days, the United Nations are 
passing from the weary task of holding the ring round 
the mad-dog aggressor, to the more heartening one of 
tightening it. Already, as I write, the Mediterranean 
gap in the circle of Allied sea-power is beginning to 
close. If it snaps to, the Central Axis Powers will 
be held as rigidly in the south as they are in the east 
and west. And unless Japan can break through to 
their aid, their ultimate extinction is then certain. 
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Ene ‘ “ ; , FRONT VIEW OF A GENERAL SHERMAN TANK, AMERICA’S LATEST AND MOST POWERFUL CONTRIBUTION 
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TANK WHICH HELPED TO 
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SMASH ROMMEL. 
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TO VICTORY, SHERMANS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN’ THE EIGHTH ARMY'S SUCCESS. 
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A SHERMAN TANK ON ITS WAY TO THE BATTLEFRONT. ITS 75-MM. GUN, IN A FULLY 
REVOLVING TURRET, PROVED A DECISIVE FACTOR IN SMASHING THE PANZERS 


The Prime Minister, in his review of the Battle of Egypt, given to the House of 
Commons on November 11, described how President Roosevelt, on hearing of the 
fall of Tobruk, immediately took back a large number of “ their very best tanks, 
the Shermans from U.S. divisions to whom they had just been delivered, and 
shipped them to Cairo ‘The admirable Shermans,"” as Mr. Churchill described 
them, ‘played a _ recognisable part, indeed, an important part, in General 
Alexander's battle." Used in the formation of the entirely new Tenth Corps, 
specially organised for the purpose of delivering a smashing attack through the 
gap opened by the infantry, the Shermans provided an unpleasant surprise for 











<* THE REAR OF A SHERMAN. THIS 30-TON TANK HAS AN ALL-WFLDFD BODY AND 
\ SPEED OF ABOUT 30 M.P.H ITS 75°-MM. GUN FIRES STREAMLINED? SHELLS 
Rommel’s panzers It was this thunderbolt, hurled through the gap," said 
Mr. Churchill, *‘ which finished Rommel and his arrogant army." The newest and 


most powerful of the American tanks, the General Shermans, though only a little 
heavier than the 28-ton General Grants, proved in every way superior to any tank 


previously in the hands of the Eighth Army Their main armament is the 75-mm 
gun in an electrically-controlled central turret, which revolves in a full circle The 
| gun, which fires a streamlined shell, did tremendous damage One squadror f 


Shermans, manceuvring near the Miteiriya Ridge, destroyed sixteen German tanks in 
less than half an hour, and emerged completely undamaged from the encounter 
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Betas {qm | «3XTHE GREAT BATTLE OF EGYPT, “A 
ORDER.” 75,000 AXIS CASUALTIES IN 
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ROUTING PRISONERS OUT OF DUG-OUTS: SOME WERE TOO FRIGHTENED TO EMERGE i 
AFTER THE ENEMY’S RETREAT AND WAITED TO BE CAPTURED. a - 
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AUSTRALIANS STORMING A GERMAN STRONG-POINT UNDER COVER OF A SMOKE-SCREEN. i =. S 
THEY APPROACHED THE STRONG-POINT FROM ALL SIDES. sed 
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"GENERAL MONTGOMERY ON THE BATTLEFIELD: HE IS QUITE > 
UNMOVED “ BY ENEMY SHELLS FALLING CLOSE BEHIND HIM 
AS HE POSES FOR THIS PHOTOGRAPH. 











| f° BRITISH INFANTRYMEN INSPECTING A KNOCKED-OUT ENEMY TANK: ROMMEL at 
' HAD LOST THE GREATER PART OF HIS TANK FORCE BY NOVEMBER 14. J eae 








A NEAR MISS ON A BRITISH TANK: COMING THROUGH THE SMOKE AND DUST UNSCATHED A HONEY TANK PASSING A KNOCKED-OUT MARK III. AN ARTILLERY LISTENING-POST 


FROM THE NEARBY EXPLOSION OF A HEAVY ENEMY BOMB, HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED IN THE SHELTER OF THE ENEMY TANK. 4 
The Battle of Egypt is definitely closed, and the battle of Cyrenaica is fairly no attempt to fight a rearguard action during these last days. The Afrika cc 
launched. Sollum and Bardia fell on November 12; Tobruk is again in our Korps mostly avoided Tobruk, using a by-pass road which runs round the m 
hands, and up to Monday, the 1l6th, the Eighth Army had pursued the perimeter, although, according to prisoner’, some detachments did enter the G 
enemy as far as Martuba, west of the Gazala positions. The speed of the town to get rations and petrol, but met with an unfriendly reception from or 
pursuit is incredible, our troops recently covering 130 miles in two days, | the garrison, which was mainly Italian. Whilst the Eighth Army is hot on th 
' 
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almost twice as fast as Rommel’s best move-—and there has been little or the heels of the fleeing remnants of Rommel's army, our bombers and fighters | E; 























BRITISH VICTORY OF THE FIRST 
THE DESERT FIGHTING UP TO DATE. 




















>” BRITISH INFANTRY ADVANCING AT THE DOUBLE ON THEIR WAY TO STORM THE RIDGE 


SEEN BEYOND THE DISABLED AND ABANDONED ENEMY TANK. 
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- A GERMAN 88-MM. GUN CAPTURED AND BROUGHT IN BY THE AUSTRALIANS, 
THIS AND MANY OTHERS SIMILAR WERE FOUND IN GOOD WORKING ORDER. 
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A MAN WHO HAS LIFTED THOUSANDS OF MINES: 
DAVID HURSTHOUSF, OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN 
DEALS EXPERTLY WITH A FRENCH MINE. 


CORPORAL 
ENGINEERS, 
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ONE OF THE SIGNS PLACED ALONG A LANE CLEARED THROUGH A MINEFIELD : 
WHITE TOWARDS THE GAP AND RED TOWARDS THE REMAINING MINES. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY ADVANCING PAST KNOCKED-OUT ENEMY TANKS, LIKE THE ONE 
IN THE PICTURE, WHICH LIBERALLY LITTERED THE BATTLEFIELD. 


continue to attack enemy columns retreating westwards, and as our squadrons 
move their bases further into Cyrenaica the scale of operations increases. 
General Montgomery, in a recent Order of the Day congratulating the troops 
on their skill and bravery, said: ‘In three weeks we have completely smashed 
the German and Italian army and pushed the fleeing remnants out of 
Egypt. The following enemy formations have ceased to exist as effective 
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WESTERN 
THESE EFFECTIVE U.S,-BUILT %-TON TANKS MOUNT A 75-MM. GUN. 


GENERAL SHERMAN TANKS LINED UP IN THE DESERT READY TO MOVE OFF. 


| fighting formations: Panzer Army—1\Sth and 2lst Panzer Divisions, 90th Light 
Division, 164th Light Division, Tenth Italian Corps—Brescia, Pavia and Fol- 
gore Divisions—20th Italian Corps—Ariete and Littorio Armoured Divisions 
' Trieste Division—2Ist Italian Corps and the Trento and Bologna Divisions."’ 
| Total enemy losses up to date are now estimated at 75,000 Germans 
| and Italians, our casualties at 13,600 officers and men, the majority wounded. 
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UNSUNG HEROES OF THE ARMY: THE MEN OF THE R.A.S.C.,/ 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 
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The RASC. is FULLY COMBATANT, ARMED AND TRAINED Yo FIGHT, USING ALL 
INFANTRY WEAPONS EXCEPT MORTARS. 








DRIVERS ARE SELF-RELIANT, OFTEN 
FINDING THEIR: WAY IN THE DESERT 
BY NIGHT WITH THE AID OF THE STARS. | 
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INFANTRY IN TROOP. & 
-CARRIERS AND DEUVER. a 
RIGHT vero FIGHTING LING 2 


TRANSPORT OF CASUALTIES FOR RAMC. FORWARD UNITS. 


TRANSPORT PRISONERS 
T REAR... 
iv 


PRoviIDE BREAKOOWN 
VEHICLES . 


MAINTAIN LARGE MOB6iL= WORKSHOPS FOR RUNNING REPAIRS OF ALL VEHICLES _ 








HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY TASKS CHEERFULLY SHOULDERED BY THE ROYAL ARMY SERVICE 


Among those without practical experience of battle it has sometimes been work is not of the type which invites the spotlight of publicity. In these 
the fashion to depreciate the Royal Army Service Corps to the level of the drawings our artist has sought to illustrate a few—if only a few—of the 
Cinderella of the Army-—a frame of mind noticeably absent among fighting multitudinous tasks which the R.A.S.C. takes cheerfully and efficiently in its 
men, who know too well how much they owe to the sometimes monotonous, stride. Not the least of its duties is the purchase and distribution of the 
often gallant, and always untiring work of the R.A.S.C. The Corps, which whole of the fuel consumed in heating, cooking for, and driving the countless 
has as many heroes, in its quiet way, as almost any branch of the Services, vehicles used by the British Army. It must see, too, that the Army and 


is playing an immense and vital part in the victorious forward sweep of the its animals are fed—-a task involving anything from bully-beef to a puppy 
Eighth Army in North Africa. The Service Corps men are sharing most 
of the dangers, but little of the glory, of the advancing desert army, for their 





biscuit, and a square meal for a camel. It was the necessity of transporting 
huge quantities of food that led the R.A.S.C. to experiment with dehydration, 
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| WITHOUT WHOM NO ADVANCE WOULD HAVE 
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POSSIBLE. 
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DE GRINEAU, IN COLLABORATION WITH THE R.A.S.C. 
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UNITS WITH FUEL 
AND WATER. 
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PROVIDE “TANK CARRYING TRANSPORT , | 
OF VARIOUS TONNAGES. r 8 
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REmMovE TANKS NEEDING 
ASSISTANCE AND HAUL THEM 
‘To SPECIAL REPAIR TREN DEZVoUS _ 


PROVIDE AIRBORNE COMPANIES, AL SO — 
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MAINTAIN A CONSTANT PROVISIONING 
OF AMMUNITION , STORES 
AND FOOD 
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7 TRANSPORT HEAVY 
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— MOTOR-GOAT AND WATER -TRANSPORT COMPANIES. 
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CORPS, WHO HAVE PLAYED SUCH AN 


a system since adopted and much publicised by the Ministry of Food. To 
carry this fuel and food to the various fronts where it is needed, the R.A.S.C. 
employ such diverse transport units as native bearers, elephants, and outsize 
motor-lorries—and they are ready with reindeer if they should prove necessary ! 
The R.A.S.C. is, in fact, one of the biggest transport organisations in the 
world. A feat of which they are particularly proud was the delivery of food 


and water to the homeless inhabitants of London and other “blitzed"’ cities for 
night after night during the worst periods of the raids. 
they carry 


On the battlefields 


of the world, troops and tanks almost to the front lines, and 


IMPORTANT PART 


| 
| 


IN OUR NORTH AFRICAN VICTORY. 


bridge-building materials for the engineers, across any and every sort of difficult 
country. And if they can't deliver the goods overland, their motor-boat 
companies by-pass the impassable by sailing the materials along the coast. 
The latest example of the adaptability of this amazing Corps is the formation 
of an airborne section to work in co-operation with the Airborne Troops. 
And, finally, as if all this responsibility were not enough, they are also 
trained as fighting men, and armed with the same weapons as the infantryman, 
so that they can, if necessary--and often they do-—fight their way through 
with the supplies. The Eighth Army will accord them full honour for their work 
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THE MIGHTIEST NAVAL OPERAT 


ION IN HISTORY—THE ALLIED 




















ANGLO-AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. STORES 


} THE GREAT 
( AND EQUIPMENT LANDED ON THE BEACH WEST OF ORAN. 


AS DAWN BREAKS ON NOVEMBER 9, 





A U.S. RANGER WATCHES CONVOYS EMERGING 
AS THE HUGE ARMADA STEAMS INTO FORMATION TO LAND TROOPS. 
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OTHER LANDING BARGES REACH THE BEACH, PUNCTUAL TO THE { 
MOMENT ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE. IN THE BACKGROUND , 
ARE TRANSPORTS, ONE BEING A BIG LINER, 
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A RANGERS GUN-CREW ABOARD ONE OF THE LANDING CRAFT AS IT APPROACHES THE SHORE 
OF AN ALGERIAN VILLAGE WEST OF ORAN, 


On Sunday, November 8, while Rommel’s routed forces were fleeing west- 
wards, vast fleets of transports and escorting warships reached North Africa, 
both on its Atlantic and Mediterranean shores. In four days a thousand 
miles of coast outside and inside the Straits of Gibraltar were occupied, and 
the military forces were marching through Morocco and Algeria from many | 
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RANGERS IN HIGH SPIRITS, GIVING THE ‘“‘V” SIGN IN AMERICA’S FIRST 
{ GREAT OPERATIONAL TASK TO SWEEP THE AXIS FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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A DESTROYER COMES ALONGSIDE A CUTTER TO RECEIVE FINAL INSTRUCTIONS ( 
FROM THE ADMIRAL. PASSING THE MESSAGE BY LINE. 4 
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landing-places. The rail and road communications were quickly under the 
control of U.S. Rangers, and above all, the chief airfields were promptly 
secured. Our photographs represent various aspects of the clockwork-like 


landings, which left Hitler, Mussolini and Marshal Pétain gasping with astonish- 
ment and apprehension. The Fleet, under the supreme command of Admiral 
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AFRICA, WITHOUT LOSING A SHIP. 





WARSHIPS AND CONVOYS MOVE SHOREWARDS, WHILE U.S. RANGERS, MANNING 
= AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, AWAIT THE ORDER TO TRANSFER TO LANDING CRAFT. 
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TOGETHER — NEARING THEIR DESTINATION, U.S. RANGERS ENJOY A 


LITTLE JOKE ZN ROUTE WITH A BRITISH JACK TAR. 
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ON BOARD ONE OF THE TRANSPORTING SHIPS, A NAVAL CAPTAIN, A MERCHANT 
SERVICE CAPTAIN AND A _ U.S. ARMY OFFICER DISCUSS PLANS. 


landed precisely at the same time—two of the 

outside Algiers and Oran, 200 miles apart, 
just a minute or two ahead of schedule. The landing craft, carrying Rangers, 
reached the beaches an hour away at the stroke of zero. Uncanny silence 
ensued until it was broken by rockets, announcing the capture of the nearest 


Sir Andrew Cunningham, 


mightiest convoys ever seen 


LANDING 


THE 


LANDING 





NEAR ORAN. 


VILLAGE 
‘ BONHEUR.” 


THEM 


COASTAL 


CRAFT REACH THE BEACHES AT A 
WISHED 


INHABITANTS WATCHED THEIR APPROACH AND 


BARGE 


HOUR APPROACHING. RANGERS IN THEIR LANDING 
TO THE 


LOWERED INTO THE SEA, TO MAKE THEIR WAY 
RENDEZVOUS ON THE BEACHES. 


i ZERO 
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THE BEACH, AS DAYLIGHT 


HOUSES. 


CARGO OF U.S. TROOPS ON 


SHUTTERED FRENCH 


ITs 
BEFORE 


DISCHARGES 
DAWNS, 


BARGE 


battery .. . a sudden spasm of shots from machine-gun, rifle, and artillery. 

Then the thunder of guns blasting the silence of the night, flashes and flares, 
followed by a heavy boom. With the first glimmer of dawn the big ships of the 
convoy steamed silently inshore, dropped anchor, and more boats moved towards 
the beach. Our pictures were taken by the British NewWsreel Association Film 
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XIS spokesmen have stated that the 
great events now to be witnessed upon 
the martial stage are no more than an over- 
ture. Without boasting or unbridled confi- 
dence, we may take up the phrase and promise 
them that this is indeed an overture. It is 
marked by the first genuine Allied initiative 
since the war began, for two reasons : because, 
so far as can be judged, it is backed by 
strength sufficient to sustain it, and because it 
has been taken against the principal enemy, Germany. It 
has been made possible by several factors, but, without 
going into detail, we may say that we owe it to our own 
endurance, to the abounding energy and rapid arming of 
the United States, and, most of all, to the resistance of 
Russia, which has contained the great bulk of the German 
Army, and a large proportion of all the German strength on 
the Eastern Front. The operations in French North Africa 
have been characterised by planning and timing of the 
highest order. The execution was at once rapid and smooth, 
and the resolution and dash shown by the American forces 
wherever opposition was encountered doubtless contributed 
largely to the speedy cessation of resistance in Morocco 
and Algeria. The vast majority of the French forces in 
these countries had evidently little desire to fight against 
their former allies, yet any hesitation or slackness displayed 
by the Americans might have encouraged those elements 
which did intend to resist and 
even affected the mass of the 


armed forces. That danger 
was averted by energy and 
promptitude. 


Meanwhile, the pursuit of the 
Axis forces by the Eighth Army 
has been in full cry. As I write, 
it is pouring through Cyrenaica, 
Nothing more than a_ half- 
hearted attempt was made to 
block the Halfaya Pass. No 
attempt whatever was made to 
hold Tobruk, where the enemy 
must have lost considerable 
quantities of stores, and of his 
less mobile equipment, though he 
may have been able to add 
some tanks and other mobile 
weapons to his retreating column. 
There seems little chance that 
any attempt will be made to 
hold Benghazi, the enemy’s 
principal port. There has been 
some speculation as to whether 
Rommel will stand to fight on 
the strong El Agheila position, 
where he previously defied us. 
If our clock were once more to 
run down, he might be able to 
block our way once more. It is 
a physical impossibility to main- 
tain the full impetus of a pursuit 
beyond a certain distance—say 
400 miles—without a pause for 
building up lines of communica 
tion, but it can be maintained to 
some degree. I have the feeling 
that this time we shall be able, 
with the powerful aid of the air 
arm, to keep up sufficient pressure. 
The offensive against Tunisia from 
the west may meet with greater 
difficulties than at first appeared 
probable. We are likely to suffer 
appreciable losses from submarine 
attacks, and the Germans are 
reported to have carried over a 
number of their little 12-ton tanks 
by air. Yet the chances seem to 
be strongly in our favour. For 
the purpose of a general apprecia- 
tion of the situation I cannot but 
assume that we shall succeed in 
occupying Tunisia, If we achieve 


IN COMMAND OF THE 


K. 


that much, we should be able also IN COMMAND OF THE R.A.F. 
to lay hands upon Tripolitania. WITH THE ALLIED FORCES 


Granted that such a situation is 
reached, how are affairs then 
likely to develop? 

First of all, let us consider the 
possible counter-measures of the 


WELSH. 


Axis. The Germans and Italians corps. From . November 
have already effectively occupied F ; 
the whole of France, and have remuunene since July 1941. 


organised the defence of Corsica. 
These are primarily defensive 
measures, but they might also 
provide the basis for a counter- 
offensive. From a_ purely theoretical point of view, 
the obvious counter-offensive would be through Spain, 
with the object of occupying the whole of the Iberian 
Peninsula, Possession of both its Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean seaboards would be of very great value to Germany 
is providing air and submarine bases most favourably situ- 
ated to interfere with the present Allied programme, The 
capture of Gibraltar, or at least its neutralisation by render 
ing its harbour unusable, would be the first step in a danger- 
ous counter-offensive against the Allied forces in French 
North Africa, And even if this did not succeed, yet if 
Spain were occupied by the Axis; if Sardinia, Corsica and 
Sicily were held, we should not have reopened the Mediter- 
ranean to the extent desired, though we should be better 
off than before because able to provide our naval forces 
with land-based fighter protection, 

Yet there are many objections to such a scheme. We 
know Germany to be short of man-power, and at least 
somewhat pinched for petrol. She cannot offer Spain a 
fraction of the benefits for which that country can hope 
and is, in fact, to some extent already receiving—from the 
United States, The occupation of this large territory, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
REOPENING THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


with its unlimited facilities for guerilla warfare, and the 
skill of its people in such operations, would impose an 
immense strain upon German resources. I do not say 
there will be no German invasion of Spain, though on the 
whole I consider it improbable ; but I do say that it would 
be virtually impossible to carry it out in the face of Spanish 
opposition—to be expected in some form or other—as an 
immediate operation. Before it took place, the fate of 
North Africa would be decided. We have therefore to 
look elsewhere for measures of active opposition to the 
present Allied movements. One which occurs to the mind 
is the seizure of the Balearic Islands. These are Spanish 
possessions, but their occupation by Germany would not 
provoke a rupture with Spain, because that country, while 
capable of rendgring a good account of herself in defence, 
is not capable of attacking Germany. But with Southern 
France, Sardinia, and Sicily in German hands, it does not 





NORTH AFRICA: LIEUT.-GENERAL AFRICA, AND LEADER OF THE 





OPERATING 
IN NORTH FORCE AT ORAN: COMMODORE 
THOMAS HOPE TROUBRIDGE. HE HAS ENGLAND 


RECENTLY BEEN AWARDED THE D.S.0O. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN COMMANDERS IN NORTH AFRICA. 


General Anderson, who has been appointed to the command of the British land forces in North Africa, went to France with 
the B.E.F. After Dunkirk he took over a division from General Alexander, and in May 1941 
he commanded another corps until April 1942, when he was given the Eastern Command. been our most urgent need for 
Sir William Welsh, now in command of the R.A.F. in the same theatre of war, had been A.O.C.-in-C., Flying Training 
He has been a member of the Air Council, as Air Member for Supply and Organisation, since 
At the same time as the announcement giving the name of Commodore Troubridge as Commander of the British 
naval force at Oran, it was announced that he had been awarded the D.S.O. for bravery during heavy attacks on a Malta made toward it. 
convoy. Colonel Raff was the leader of the American paratroops who played such a decisive part in the operations at Oran, 
and Lieut.-General Clark is now disclosed as the man who led the secret mission to North Africa several months before the aia P 
“‘an adventurous mission which accomplished exactly what it set out to do.” now look. This war, which has 


appear that the addition of Majorca and Minorca would 
profoundly affect the Mediterranean situation. Germany 
is concentrating on essentials, now, and must disregard 
secondary issues. 

No, I am more inclined to believe that Germany will 
make a desperate effort to éstablish a bridge across to 
Tunisia, to cut the Mediterranean in two, and thus diminish 
the advantages of the Allied offensive, and that if she fails 
as I have assumed is likely to be the case—she will fall 
back upon the defensive, at least for the time being. If 
she should in the future find herself in a position to extricate 
a considerable force from the Russian front, she might change 
her policy, but I suggest, though with some hesitation that 
she will probably, as before, spend the winter in preparing 
some new blows, and meanwhile ward off those directed 
against her as best she can. She has temporarily lost the 
initiative, and though her power is still vast, her preoccupa- 
tions have been enormously increased. The hardening of 
the ground on the Eastern Front is likely to lead to a series 
of limited Russian offensives, after the pattern of last 
winter, And if any considerable proportion of the Luftwaffe 
should be withdrawn from Russia, our Allies will have 
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increased opportunities for air bombardment 
of the enemy’s communications and _ bases. 
At the same time, raids from this country 
will meet with less opposition, and combined 
British and American strength ow British 
aerodromes is, or will soon be, adequate to 
maintain such an offensive in combina- 
tion with extensive air operations in the 
Mediterranean. 

In general terms Allied policy for the winter, 
given that all goes well in North Africa, should be, as the 
Prime Minister put it, a heavy attack upon the “ under-belly ” 
of the Axis. War-weariness in Italy has progressed much 
farther than in Germany. A great proportion of Italian 
man-power is now in prisoners-of-war camps. The know- 
ledge that the country has been used as Germany’s catspaw 
is beginning to penetrate the understanding even of the 
blinkered and ignorant masses—and the Italians, even 
when ignorant, are open to logic. Perhaps it is looking 
rather far ahead to prophesy that there will be a tug of 
war between Italy and Germany, the former seeking to 
escape from the war, the latter striving to keep her in it. 
Then the next inexorable move would be to take over 
Italy as France has been taken over. But here again a 
fresh expenditure of strength is demanded of Germany. 
Only a short time ago one would have said that she could, 
without serious difficulty, keep Italy in the war by force ; 
now it has become doubtful 
whether she could do so without 
loosening her grip upon even more 
vital territory. It is not fanciful 
to suppose that the German 
Supreme Command has already 
considered whether it may be 
necessary to shorten the front by 
withdrawing to the Brenner. That 
would have serious repercussions 
for Germany in the Balkans, but 
I doubt if it would suit our book. 
What we want now is to sce 
German power stretched to the 
uttermost, stretched to cracking 
point, and a German defence of 
Italy would contribute to this. 
But all this, as I have hinted, is 
speculation. We have not yet 
reached the stage when Italy is 
forced to abandon all hope. 

It should also be noted that 
even if we were to succeed in 
occupying first Sicily, then Italy 
itself, we should not have 
mastered the problem of admin- 
istering a knock-out blow to 
Germany. That would still re- 
main a most difficult task. The 
saving of shipping, if we could 
substitute the Mediterranean 
route for that of the Cape of 
Good Hope would, however, be 
so great that our whole war 
policy would be influenced by it. 
Russia would feel its benefit. The 
Far East would profit. The 
Battle of the Atlantic would be 
favourably affected, even if 
Germany should concentrate to a 
considerably greater extent upon 
submarine warfare. The trans- 
portation of further American 
forces to the theatres of the Old 
World would be facilitated: Our 
aggressive power would be in- 
ereased, and that Second 
Front’? in Western Europe for 
which we rightly substituted the 
present North African offensives, 
would become a possibility next 
spring, in conjunction with a 
great Russian attack upon the 
Germans. The final defeat of 
Germany, would become a 
certainty, even though the steps 
leading up to it might be 
bloody and wearisome. The re- 
covery of command of the sea, 
which simply means the power 
to move our forces and our 
supplies where we would, has 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH ANTI-AXIS FRENCH LEADERS. 


ORAN: COLONEL EDSON 
D. RAFF. 


some time past. No better con- 
tribution than this could be 


Further than that we cannot 


developed so unexpectedly, has 
fresh surprises in its womb. The seizure and maintenance of 
the initiative would indeed enable us largely to control its 
future course, but would not render it possible for us to 
embark upon a fixed and detailed long-term programme. We 
have proved that we can plan and prepare as thoroughly as 
the Axis, and we must in the future be as ready to seize 
our opportunities as we have been upon this occasion. 
But we cannot wholly foresee under what form they will 
present themselves. Strategy has now become more than 
ever mondial, so that we have to think in terms of con- 
tinents even while the gains and losses at Stalingrad are 
being measured in terms of hundreds of yards. Yet the 
all-embracing nature of the war does not alter the strategic 
importance of the Mediterranean. Strategy founded on 
the freedom of its waters and possession of its main bases 
Starts from a strong position. We in this country, whose 
Strategic ideas are generally sound when sea power is 
in question, have recognised this throughout, whereas 
those American friends who, with the most honest will 
in the world, advised us to get out of the Middle East 
must now see their error. We and they now have the 
opportunity to reap the reward of our persistence 
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QUEER DESERT CURIOSITIES OBSERVED 
DURING THE PURSUIT OF ROMMEL. 
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HOISTING THE UNION JACK IN TOBRUK ON FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 13, 1942. 


TOBRUK IS OURS AGAIN: 
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GENERAL SIR BERNARD MONT- Sa 4 
GOMERY CLIMBS UP THE SPECIAL? ¥ J 
LADDER WITH WHICH HIS GENERAL “fp 


GRANT TANK IS PROVIDED. 








T is fairly obvious by 

now that Rommel is 
unable to make a stand 
in Libya, crippled as he 
undoubtedly is by the 
Eighth Army’s smashing 
victory and_ relentless 
pursuit. There is no sign 
of an attempt to rally, 
and certain correspon- 
dents suggest that Berlin 
now realises the hope- 
lessness of Rommel’s 
position, rendered even 
more acute since the 
Allied advance from the 
west, and that the Ger- 
man Staff has made up 
its mind to abandon 
North Africa and try 
to save as much of the 
Afrika Korps as possible. 
Certainly Rommel can 
get few, if any, re- 
inforcements, and now 
the landing grounds at 
Martuba and Derna are 
in our hands, with the 
certain fall of the aero- 
dromes at Barce and 
Benghazi, the Axis 
Continued below. 


AN ITALIAN BOOBY TRAP FOR THE CURIOUS: THIS STRANGE 
OBJECT WAS STUCK IN THE MIDDLE OF AN ENEMY MINEFIELD. 
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Hosaagnaaneny 


KILLED IN ACTION—-UNKNOWN GERMAN SOLDIER”: PLACING A CROSS OVER 
THE REMAINS OF THE DRIVER OF A BURNT-OUT ENEMY TROOP TRANSPORTER. 
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EXTERMINATED : AN ENGINEER-—-SATISFIED THAT THIS ENEMY TANK 
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i POSTING HIS LETTERS IN A FORWARD LETTER-BOX: EVEN DURING A BATTLE 
L POSTAL SERVICES ARE MAINTAINED IN THE FORWARD AREAS. 
Continued 
forces in Tunisia will find themselves caught between two fires and the remainder 
; { Rommel's troops cut off from any possible help The relentless hammering 
J { the enemy's transport columns goes on ceaselessly, troop-carriers and petrol 


lorries are smashed and the fleeing men mown down An enemy column near 
the Jalo Oasis, 100 miles south of Jedabia, has also been strafed with good results 
In fact, the Axis troops can find safety nowhere. 
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CAPTAIN E, RICKENBACKER. 
The famous American World War aviator and 
present adviser on aviation to the Secretary 
of War, Captain Rickenbacker, has been found 
in the Pacific after being lost since October 21, 
when his ’plane was forced down in the sea. 
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GENERAL P. LEGENTILHOMME. 
The Fighting French National Commissioner 
for War, Gen. Legentilhomme, has _ been 
appointed High Commissioner for Madagascar. 
He commanded the French at Jibuti wh 
France collapsed, and escaped to Egypt. He 
was sentenced to death by Vichy last year. 


He was rescued Ase a Catalina flying-boat. 


MOROCCO RECEIVES AD) NER: 
GENERAL IN MOROCCO, AND GENERAL AL PHONSE 
Admiral Darlan, who has “ resumed responsibility for French interests in Africa” with the full 
of the American authorities, has issued a proclamation stating that he has formed a council to « 
all judicial, legislative and executive business in Algiers. General Nogués, Resident-General in Moroc ied on November 11. She playe 
has resigned his powers as Pétain’s Delegate-General to Darlan. General Juin, as Commander of the the eS i ‘Ronde aed had poe 
Frenc’ ir ica, i i } > ers. i 
rench Army in North Africa ened the armistice with the U.S. Forces in Algiers r to America. She also appeared in scant 
Shakespearean roles. 


THE sTA? o 
MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH. 

Miss Vanbrugh, whose long and distinguished 

Stage career covered a period of over f 


REAR-ADMIRAL DANIEL CALLAGHAN. 
Admiral Callaghan, Naval Aide to President 
Roosevelt from 1938 to 1941, has been killed 
during a night action off the Solomons, where 
he was servirg as commander of a force. 
Admiral Callaghan at one time served as 
Vice-Admiral Ghormley’s Chief-of-Staff. 

















BINDER: A NEW 
FRANK BERESFORD. 


THE PRIME MINISTER MAKIN 


CIVIL DEFENCE WORKER HENRY COX: THE ONLY tHE END OF THE BEGINNING’ 

MAN TO HOLD THE G.C. AND G.M, SPEECH AT THE LORD MAYOR'S LUNCHEON IN WHICH HE USED THESE WORDS. 
With Mr. Churchill at the Mansion House are, left to right, Mrs. Winston Churchill, 
man to receive both the George Cross and the George H.H. the Maharajah Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, Lady Samuel’ Joseph (Lady 


Mr. Beresford was commissioned to paint the above por- 
trait by the Executive Board cf the South Wales 
Mayoress), Sir John Laurie (retiring Lord Mayor), Sir Samuel Joseph (Lord Mayor), Monmouthshire Coal Owners, by whom it was presented 


Mr. Churchill, Lady Laurie (sister-in-law of the retiring Lord Mayor) and Dr. Temple to Mr. Binder on his retirement, in recognition of hi 
bishop of Canterbury) i years as first Chairman of the South Wales Control Boa 


A Bristol Civil Defence worker, Henry Cox, is the first 


Medal—both awarded to him for outstanding gallantry in 
carrying on with his Civil Defence duties during heavy 
raids on the city. 
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WITH OTHER GUESTS A FIGHTING FRENCH DEMONSTRATION : ERAL DE GAULLE ADDRESSING THE FREE 
FRENCH PEOPLE AT THE ALBERT HALL DURING THE GREAT PATRIOTIC MEBTING, 


MRS. ROOSEVELT IN NORTHERN IRELAND! THE PRESIDENT'S WIFE 

DURING A LUNCHEON-PARTY AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, HILLSBOROUGH. 
Mrs. Roosevelt recentiy paid a visit to Northern Ireland, where she arrived in time to lunch with the Several thousand Frenchmen and Frenchwomen attended a gwat patriotic demonstration, wh 
Governor of Northern Ireland and the Duchess of Abercorn. The Prime Minister, Mr M. Andrews, was addre: by General de Gaulle, leader of Fighting France and President of the Fre 
was also present. After lunch she began a tour of American military and welfare establishments, National Committee, at the Albert Hall on November 1!!, Armistice Day. The General w 
going first to the Fifth General Hospital and then to the American Red Cross Service Club in Belfast warmly received, and in his speech he hailed the end of the war’s first phase, and the new 
Later she flew to Londonderry. phase which put France in the very centre of the action 
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AVAL battles are of 
frequent occurrence 

these days, not so much 
round our own shores as in 
the Pacific, where the Japan- 
ese have been desperately 
trying to eliminate the 
American Fleet ever since 
the attack on Pearl Harbour 
on December 7 last. These 
pictures show what a modern 
naval engagement looks like 
during certain stages of the 
fighting, and to-day, when 
one talks of a naval battle, 
it must be remembered that 
aircraft may play an equal 
part with the ships—a great 
change from the old days. 
Therefore, the three factors 
to be reckoned with are 
attack from the air, from 
submarines, and from the 
guns of the surface craft. 
As tanks are manceuvred on 
land, so are the ships on the 
sea, and the words “‘ battle 
formation’’ are applied 
to both. It is announced 
that another big naval en- 
gagement is now taking 
place off the Solomon 
Islands, part of the result of 
a determined effort on the 
part of the Japanese to re- 
capture positions in the 
area. 


Guadalcanal-Tulagi 











A LAST VIEW OF THE 


BATTLE IS IN PROGRESS: 
ASTERN THE WAKE OF A ZIGZAGGING 
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THREE TORPEDO-BOMBERS 
AUSTRALIAN CRUISER. 
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DESTROYER, WHILST THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
BURNS FIERCELY IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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ANOTHER PHASE OF THE NAVAL BATTLI TRANSFERRING SURVIVORS BY MEANS 
OF A BREECHES BUOY FROM A DESTROYER TO A CRUISER, 
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A MAJOR LANDING OPERATION AS ACCOMPLISHED IN NORTH AFRI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE G 
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LARGEST AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION EVER CONCEIVED,” 


The news of the landing of * 


words 


of 


the Prime Minister, 


the largest amphibious operation ever conceived,” 


probably fails to convey to the general 


the long and arduous planning this entails, which may take months. 
Until the stage is reached when the Army is in a position to go into action, 


hands 


arrival 


of 
of 


for the conduct 


the Royal 
the convoy 


Navy Its task 


at 


its destination.”’ 


is 


and safety of such an expedition rests 


to ensure “the safe and 
It must carry thousands of 


ZERO 
SIMULTANEOUS LANDIVC 
ON GTHER SIDE oF POET 





AS MR. CHURCHILL DESCRIBED THE ALLIED LANDING IN NORTH 


men and masses of equipment to prearranged, but unlighted, places on an 
open coast, exactly according to schedule, and then land the men on the 
sites and in the order necessary to enable them to go into action forthwith 
In the landings in North Africa, that nearest to Britain was over 1000 miles 
distant by air, and Algiers, the principal objective, was 1400 miles. Air power 
plays a vital part in such an operation, but, except for aircraft -carried ‘planes, 
it cannot go into action until airfields are secured and equipment landed 
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1 AFRICA: AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING OF THE MODUS OPERANDI. 


AIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS OFFICIALLY SUPPLIED. 
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(ORTH AFRICA: AN EXPLANATORY DRAWING SHOWING PROCESSES EMPLOYED IN LANDING A LARGE FORCE ON ENEMY TERRITORY. 


n an The task of organising ‘ beach parties,’ is a naval task, and of getting them make tracks for vehicles. Zero + C is where vehicles and A.-A. guns are 
. the to shore under protection of the fleet's guns. In our explanatory drawing | landed, beach detachments lay wire carpets. and repairing parties await any 
with is shown at zero hour, first flight of assault troops landing from transports, mishaps Zero + OD illustrates tanks landing, and setting up of A-A 
miles Rangers or Commandos dash ashore, while Sappers torpedo "’ wire obstructions defences at various points. Zero + E and onwards represents landing of 
ower Zero A shows Sappers detecting mines, infantry pressing forward, and naval anti-tank guns and vehicles of all descriptions, ambulances, and ordnance 
anes, and military landing officers. Zero + B shows large landing craft '' feeding-in"’ to personnel. After the port is captured, transports land heavy equipment, such 


ided support troops, beach detachments carrying “ pack’ stores; while “ bulldozers "’ | as big guns and bridging materials, etc., as detailed above 
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TUNISIA, SCENE OF THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF BIZERTA FROM THE AIR, WHOSE POSITION HAS MADE IT 
THE FOCUS OF MEDITERRANEAN OPERATIONS. BIZERTA CANAL IN FOREGROUND. 
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THE KEY POINT OF THE CENTRAL MEDITERRANEAN: THE PORT OF BIZERTA, 
AND ITS WATERFRONT VIEWED FROM THE CANAL. 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA 








3 oe . Aare ae ; A GENERAL VIEW OF TUNIS, THE CAPITAL, WITH A 
= ’ : oe peas Sig: ee : POPULATION OF 220,000, OF WHOM 50,000 ARE 
: ITALIANS. IT IS THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 
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A MAP OF PART OF TUNISIA, WITH BIZERTA AND TUNIS, THE PIVOTAL 
AIMS OF ALLIED ATTACK, SHOWING RAILWAYS AND ROADS, 


CARTAGENA! 
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L ; ba pnikssinp ease DeeeeeeeaeneEaae aipadabinnainadsiaapeneanipaeead - 
A CHART OF BIZERTA, WITH THE CANAL LEADING TO LAKE BIZERTA, } [ A MAP OF THE WESTERN AND CENTRAL MEDITERRANEAN, IN RELATION TO TUNISIA, FROM 
WHERE ARE THE NAVAL ARSENAL AND DOCKS, | | WHICH SARDINIA AND SICILY ARE WITHIN FIGHTER REACH, MALTA IS 230 MILES EAST OF TUNIS. 
i iy ; = chaisacinanieoan aod 
With the battle for Tunisia now fully joined, its topography becomes of primary easily accessible to our bombers. Cape Bon is only 90 miles from Sicily, across 
importance in judging future operations of the Anglo-American Forces. All realise | the perilous Sicilian channel. Pantellaria, the fortified Italian island, lies only 
that it is to the Allies the key to the supreme and immediate aim—the control 45 miles from Cape Bon. Bizerta’s port lies in the Lake of Bizerta, linked 


splendid base of Bizerta, it is the inevitable keystone of the Allied position. The believed fo have harboured U-boats. Tunis, the capital, in a deep bay, lies 


of the. Mediterranean Jutting out into the sea like a natural platform, with the | with a deep canal, where are the modern naval arsenal and dockyards, 
whole of Sicily and Sardinia are within fighter range, and Cersica and Southern Italy | 60 miles from Bizerta. 


(The Map (left centre) is reproduced from Hachetle’s Guide. The Chart of Bizerta is reproduced by Permission of the Controller of H.M Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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THE MOST FAMOUS FIGHTER IN THE WORLD. LATEST VERSION OF THE SPITFIRE, WITH 
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’ 


UNLOADING A ‘ JEEP’’ FROM AN 
A FOUR-BLADED PROPELLER, NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. SUCH 'PLANES ARE BEING 


One of the latest Spitfires, now in service with the R.A.F. 
This improved version of a world-famous fighter ’plane is a 
distinct advance on the Spitfires of the Battle of Britain. Its 
propeller has four blades instead of the former three, and 
the tapering of its wings differs slightly from previous models. 
Note the two scoop radiators on the underside of the wings. 





THE EQUIPMENT OF THE REAR GUNNER OF A 
BRITISH HEAVY BOMBER. 


On an operational trip he wears: (1) Helmet; (2) Oxygen 

mask and microphone ; (3) Oxygen tube ; (4) Inter-communica- 

tion lead, for telephone conversations among members of the 

crew ; (5) Dog-clips for parachute; (6) Mae West life jacket ; 

(7) Tape ties for Mae West ; (8) Quick-release box on parachute 

harness ; (9) Webbing of parachute harness; (10) Fur collar 
of lambs-wool-lined leather flying jacket. 





BELGIAN GOVERNMENT ATTEND A ST. LEOPOLD'S DAY SERVICE 
IN THE BELGIAN CHURCH IN CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON. 


The Belgian Ambassador and members of the Belgian Government now in 

London, together with many high officers of the Belgian Services, atten jed a 

solemn rendering of the Te Deum at the Belgian Church, Camden Town, 

London, on November 16. The service was a celebration of St. Leopold's 
Day—the Feast Day of the King of the Belgians. 


NEWS PICTURES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


AMERICAN TRANSPORT ’PLANE IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 
QUANTITY PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Our picture reveals the presence on this side of the Atlantic 

of American transport ‘planes of the type designed to carry 

troops and their vehicles. Details of such ‘planes were 

published in *‘ The Illustrated London News”’ of August 15, 

when their producticn in quantity was already an accom- 
plished fact in the United States. 





A KOMB-AIMER WEARING ONE OF THE NEWLY 
DESIGNED BADGES ISSUED TO R.A.F, CREWS 


The “B” and its half-wing worn by this airman indicates 
that he is a Bomb-Aimer. It is one of three new badges now 


being issued to R.A.F. bomber crews after a re-classification 
of their duties. The others are ‘ E "’ for Flight Engineer, and 
N” for Navigator. The original A.G (Air ‘ 





still issued, but the ‘‘O’’ (Observer) badee 
discontinued, as it was felt it was too vague 





INSIDE THE FORMER FRENCH LINER ~ NORMANDIE,” 
HARBOUR, THE WORK OF SALVAGE IS 

The business of salvaging the former French liner ‘! Normandie ”’ 
it will be recalled, capsized in New York Harbour on February 
fire which broke out inside her and caused great destruction 


LYING ON ITS SIDE IN NEW YORK 
PROCEEDING RAPIDLY. THE CONTROL BOARD IS WORKING, READY FOR REFLOATING 


REPAIR WORK IN THE CONTROL ROC 


is proceeding rapidly The liner, has been the centre of great activity 
10 this year, following a mysterious has been surrounded by huge cranes 
The “ Normandie,” holder of the 


. 


Atlantic crossing speed record, was berthed at New York when France fell, and was taken over by refloating operation One or two other 


the United States Government, who renamed her the U.S.S 


Lafayette." Since she capsized, she now measurably nearer completion, and o 


»M OF THE “‘ NORMANDIE” IS ALMOST COMPLETED 


Lying on her side, half-submerged alongside the quay, she 
arges, and salvage machinery, while men have been busy 


inside and outside, completing essential repairs and making the hull watertight in readiness for the 


fires have held up the work from time to time, but it is 
ur pictures show parts of the liner’s interior as it now appears 
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“THE NAVY AND DEFENCE”: 


HE title of Lord Chatfield’s book is symptomatic. 
It really is an autobiography—the personal 
record of one man’s life. But service, and the Service, 
are dominant in his mind ; and instead of calling his 
book “‘ Fifty Years in the Navy ” or ‘ My Life,”’ he 
has called it by a name which suggests a purely tech- 
nical treatise about the vital functions which the 
Navy has performed, and will perform, in spite of all 
the obstacles put in its way by ideological politicians 
and an ignorant, if decent, electorate. 

Let the non-technical reader not be dismayed ; 
the book is by no means all Staff College stuff. This 
self-knowing, self- 
controlling sailor, 
who reached the 
highest posts in 
his profession by 
dint of obvious 
keenness on _ his 
job, and a willing- 
ness to. sacrifice 
inclination to 
duty, was far from 
being a machine. 
He was an 
Admiral’s son and 
a dedicated boy ; 
but from start to 
finish he _ has 
shared the, 
pleasures of the 
most carefree 
sailors. Whenever 
duty permitted, 
he was out with 
his gun after the 
woodcock and the 


duck ‘“’ Games 
and sport have 
always, I fear,” 


says he, as though 





Oe 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Besides, how could one ever accumulate the wisdom 
and the experience such as are necessary to become 
a Commander-in-Chief or First Sea Lord? I was 
surrounded by men who seemed to me more able 
than myself; many of them appeared each to have 
some quality in a greater degree than I had. Why 
should I rise to the top and not they? I put the 
thought aside ; yet I never got rid of.it. It persisted 
in my mind and gave me an anxiety to fit myself for 
what fate might have in store for me.’’ However 
much his liking for, and excellence at, games and 
sports may have preyed upon the conscientious mind 


admitting some THE AUTHOR IN 1888: IN THAT YEAR, AS THE AUTHOR IN 1909! IN THAT YEAR HE 
“TOSS dereliction, A MIDSHIPMAN, HE SERVED IN THE BATTLE- WAS PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN AND TOOK OVER P.C., 
“been my chief SHIP “IRON DUKE” AND, LATER, IN THE THE COMMAND OF THE ‘* ALBEMARLE,” FLAG- 

: CORVETTE ** CLEOPATRA,” SHIP IN THE ATLANTIC FLEET. 


joy in life, and my 
two years ashore 
gave immense opportunity for their development. 
Rackets, tennis, cricket and Rugby football were my 
chief games, and I played for the Navy at these in my 
early life, as I did also later at hockey and squash 
rackets.’ At cricket he had one very memorable 
experience. He was at the gunnery school at Sheer- 
ness: ‘' There was much scope for work, teaching, 
examining and going to sea for target practice every 
week. I ran the cricket and hockey and joined the 
Koyal Medway Archers. In a cricket match in the 
summer of 1901, playing for the Chatham Navy 
against London County, I had the excitement of 
bowling out W. G. Grace. He had made 120 and 
was well set and had sent for a drink when I, who was 
only a moderate change bowler, was put on. In my 
first over, to my surprise, and much more to his, I 
took his middle stump, and subsequently got several 
more L.C, wickets. W.G. as he went out came up 
to me and said, ‘1 congratulate you, young man ; 
you will remember that all your life.’’’ So he has; 
but he has to admit the feat in the shyest manner, 
adding ; ‘' W.G. was, of course, well past his prime 
in those days.’” The Admiral always seems to have 
argued with himself about—as he always apologises 
to the reader for—his liking for pleasant and healthy 
exercise. 

He was quite introspective about it all. When 
he was selected in 1912 to be Beatty’s Flag Captain, 
he writes: ‘ Fortune, again, seemed to be definitely 
on my side, Everything a sailor could ask for appeared 
to fall at my feet, unasked and unexpected. I began 
at that moment to develop a curious instinctive feel- 
ing, which steadily grew, that I was destined to rise 
to the top. There was, I can honestly say, no con- 
ceit or pride in this feeling ; rather was I reluctant to 
face what seemed my ftuture. There was sometimes 
a reaction, something which pulled the opposite way 
and whispered, ‘ Am I always to have to work, always 
to be making my ,best effort, never to be allowed to 
take it easy or devote myself to the sports and games 
I love so much and seem never to have time for?’ 


*" The Navy and Defence.” The Autobiography of Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P« G.C.B., O.M., ete Illustrated, 
Hememann ; 158.) 





THE AUTHOR'S FATHER AS CAPTAIN OF H.M.S. “* AMETHYST.” 
(Photographs Reproduced from “‘ The Navy and Defence”; by Courtesy 
of the Publisher, Messrs. William Heinemann, Lid.) 


of this patriotic and industrious seaman, it is obvious 
that they did not worry his superiors, who rushed 
him into every position where there was a job of hard 
work, in peace or war, to be done. His scruples re- 
mind me of a conversation which I had long ago with 
a young man who had just been to Confession. I 
said, merely by way of small-talk, ‘‘ 1 hope you didn’t 
have anything too awful to disclose ?"’ He said: 
‘I told the priest that I had been getting up too late 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD, 


TAKEN IN 1929, WHEN HE WAS COMMANDER- 





BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD. 


in the mornings recently, and the priest remarked, in 
a broad Irish brogue, ‘ Well, me bhoy, if I’d heard 
nothing worse than that this marnin’ I ’d be a happier 
man.’’’ The “ all-work-and-no-play ’’ adage applies 
as much to First Sea Lords as it does to the lower 
deck—which sensible lower deck insisted on this par- 
ticular Admiral sailing his boat in a race (which he 
won) after he had pleaded the incompetence of 
advanced senility. 

A man is disclosed in the book; and there are 
pictures of many other men. Anybody who knew 
any Admirals of the period—from controversial figures 
‘i like Fisher, Scott 
and Beresford to 
noble and stately 


relics like Sir 
Wilmot Fawkes 
—will probably 
find them 


delineated in 
these pages. And 
there is a great 
deal of Beatty, 
before, during and 
after the last war. 
Lord Chatfield, 
who is_ himself 
more of the com- 
plementary 
Jellicoe type, 
stands up loyally 
for that dashing 
man’s memory, 
although he tells 
stories about him 
which make one 
wonder how the 
deuce Beatty 
managed to re- 
main in the Ser- 
vice, while treat- 
ing the authorities 
so cavalierly. The 
authorities had 
the sense to put up 
with the defects of 
a man with such qualities of bravery and decision. 

All this I say—and I must add that there are 
plenty of amusing stories, especially one about Thurs- 
field at Kiel—in order to rub in the fact that, however 
modest the book, it is a personal record, in spite of 
its title. But the title islived upto. There is through- 
out a passionate awareness of the vital part the Navy 
plays in our mere preservation, and a keen play of 
mind on all-the problems of naval development, par- 
ticularly in regard to gunnery. Disclosures there are : 
at Jutland it was discovered that our shells were 
hopeless ; except at short range they bounced harm- 
lessly off the enemy armour. Enormous reforms were 
instituted by the author even before he reached Flag 
Rank. And, while concentrating on the technical 
side, the Admiral never forgot his men. They always 
(bureaucracy forgot Spithead, as it may at any time 
forget Invergordon) have to be fought for; living their 
secluded lives on their element, with nobody to see 
their troubles at close hand except their officers, they 
need looking after. ‘‘ It is no exaggeration to say that 
the treatment of the Navy—and I can speak for that 
Service—during the last years of war was a political 
scandal. It reflected gravely on the Admiralty 
method of financial administration and inertia, re- 
quiring as it did the strongest representations from 
the Commander-in-Chief, Grand Fleet, and the Flag 
Officers at sea, to support the Sea Lords in getting 
justice done. As my trusty and loyal yeoman of 
signals said to me in response to my questioning, 
* My wife, Sir, lives in a small house in Portsmouth. 
I send her all I can, but she can hardly exist and pay 
her rent. Next door there are munition workers who 
are wealthy, their wives and daughters wearing fur coats 
and playing their new pianos. It is hard to bear.’ "’ 

This book—which is to be followed by a further 
volume about Lord Chatfield’s work in his last serving 
years (he was in the Cabinet during this war, and it 
seems odd that he is not employed now)—is well 
written and variegated, and its quietness is sufficiently 
enlivened by graphic descriptions of action. Any 
adult might learn something from it ; and any intelli- 
gent and enterprising boy might be convinced by it 
that there is a lot to be said for joining the Navy 
even in peacetime. 


G.C.B., O.M., ETC. A PHOTOGRAPH 


IN-CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET. 





The gveat drive for waste paper goes on, and tt must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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STALINGRAD : AN AERIAL PICTURE TAKEN BY AN ENEMY ‘PLANE IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE FAMOUS DZERJINSKY TRACTOR 
WORKS, ONCE THE STEEL CITY’S PRIDE. YET, THOUGH LAID IN RUINS, DEFIANT AFTER 100 DAYS’ SIEGE, THOUSANDS CONTRIVE 
TO LIVE IN ITS MIDST AND TAKE A PART IN ITS DEFENCE, 


Continued.) 

been followed on the banks of the Volga, 
where, too, are emergency first-aid stations. 
Our pictures show the utter devastation of 
Stalingrad in the neighbourhood of the 
famous Dzerjinsky tractor works, where the 
most furious fighting has occurred, and the 
others illustrate the gullies and refuge caves 


of the citizen population. 


IN CAVES LIKE THIS, OLD MEN AND 

WOMEN, MOTHERS AND INFANTS, 

EXIST IN CRAMPED SURROUNDINGS, 
BUT SAFE FROM BOMBS. 


| has long been something of a 


mystery to many of us how 


thousands of civilians in Stalingrad 
have been able to continue to live in 
the heart of a vast ruined city of 
crumbling ruins, amid raging fires and 
the never-ending rain of death-dealing 
bombs ard shells. Again and again, 
during its 100-day siege, reports came 
to hand of how the citizens were 
fighting street by street beside the Red 
Army, in bitter conflict with the hated 
Germans. From an enemy source we 
obtain an explanation. Through the 
city run certain notable deep crevices, 
or eroded gullies, called ‘* Balkas,”’ in 
which a large number of caverns have 


been excavated and where thousands 


are now living. The same system has A SECTION OF STALINGRAD WHERE (LEFT) THE CLAWLIKE BLACK LINES INDICATE ONE OF THE DEEP GULLIES, CALLED “ BALKAS,” WHICH RUN 
(Continued above THROUGH THE CITY. (RIGHT) A VIEW OF A GULLY, SHOWING CAVERNS WHERE THOUSANDS OF CITIZENS LIVE IN COMPARATIVE SAFETY. 
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THE KING SEES FLYING FORTRESSES: ———— | 
LORIENT WAS ONE OF THEIR TARGETS. | ye: 
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f THE KING, WHO VISITED BOMBER SQUADRONS OF THE U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE ON | 
| NOVEMBER 13, MEETS THE CREW OF “ HOLEY JOE,” ONE OF THE FLYING FORTRESSES. 


PRECISION-BOMBED BY FLYING FORTRESSES. THE PICTURE SHOWS BOMBS 
BURSTING AROUND (A) CAMOUFLAGED FLOATING DOCKS, AND (B) A U-BOAT | 
ALONGSIDE THE CENTRAL FLOATING DOCK, IN THE OCTOBER DAYLIGHT ATTACK. ui 


i 
AOS ea eee ATS c 
CREWS INSPECTED BY THE KING HAVE TAKEN PART IN MANY OF THE HEAVY RAIDS 
BY FLYING FORTRESSES ON ENEMY-OCCUPIED TERRITORY IN EUROPE, 


A LATER STAGE OF THE ATTACK ON LORIENT: (A) THE BOMB BURST HAS SPREAD ; 1 

(Bp) THE U-BOAT IS NOW ENVELOPED; (C) BOMBS BURSTING NEAR THE ENTRANCE 

TO A U-BOAT SHELTER AND AMONG OTHER SHELTERS; (D) EXPLOSIONS AT THE 
annals piienmaenael . a ~ END OF AN INCOMPLETE BLOCK OF SHELTERS; (E) HITS ON AND NEAR DOCK 
THE KING, “Ss. ARMY AIR FORCE, WALKING AWAY FROM ONE “~j | BUILDINGS; AND (F) TWO DIRECT HITS ON A LARGE BUILDING BETWEEN THE 


OF THE GIANT BOMBERS AFTER INSPECTING IT AND HAVING MET ITS CREW, CENTRAL SHELTERS AND THE LONG BASIN. 


The King, on November 13, paid his first visit to bomber squadrons of the United been inland armament factories, coastal fortifications, and ports, including the exten- 
States Army Air Force, who for some months have been delivering heavy daylight sive U-boat base at Lorient, In Brittany, against which a heavy attack was launched 
attacks on targets in Occupied Europe. He inspected Flying Fortresses, whose | on October 2i—an attack during which the photographs reproduced above and on 
precision bombing has caused tremendous damage to Germany's war potential and | the facing page were taken. Subsequent reports indicated that very heavy damage 
whose defensive gun-power has spelt death to scores of German fighter pilots, and was inflicted on the dock buildings, warehouses, repair shops, ordnance works and 
talked to their crews about the raids. Among targets of these daylight raiders have installatlons which make Lorient one of the most important Axis naval bases. 
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BOMBS OVER LORIENT: PRECURSORS OF A NOTABLE RAID. 
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A DOUBLE LOAD OF DESTRUCTION HURTLES DOWN TOWARDS THE BIG U-BOAT BASE AT LORIENT, 
THE START OF A HEAVY DAYLIGHT ATTACK BY FLYING FORTRESSES. 


' the autumn of 1940, and in the Fortresses’ onslaught hits were scored on submarine 
shelters—some of which can be seen through the fins of the bomb on the left— 
floating docks, and other naval buildings. Vichy reports stated that the attack 
resulted in 100 people being killed and 450 injured. 


IN BRITTANY, HERALDING 


This pair of bombs, photographed just after leaving the rack of a Flying Fortress, 
were the forerunners of a heavy load dropped during a daylight raid on the 
important submarine base at Lorient, in Brittany, on October 21—one of the most 
damaging attacks launched against this port. Lorient has been a U-boat centre since | 
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“THE INTREPID PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO HAVE 3; 
AT THE RISK OF THEIR LIVES”: THE ARMY jf; 
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LE ONE OF OUR PHOTOGRAPHERS IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
} A MEMBER OF THE ARMY FILM AND PHOTOGRAPFIC UNIT 
WHO WORKS WITH A “ STILL”? CAMERA. 








AN ARMY CAMERAMAN FOLLOWING CLOSELY ON THE HEELS OF 
ADVANCING INFANTRY. THEY GO INTO ACTION WITH THE SOLDIERS, 
BUT THEY WORK ALONE, 
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ORR RR RRR RRR GORA L RR OOOO ROO OO ORO AOE O LLL OOO OE ROL RRR mn nnmmmmmmmmnen *S MAKING A FILM RECORD OF SUPPLIES ARRIVING IN THE MIDDLE ~3 
" ” CINE-PICTURES FROM INSIDE AN ARMOURED CAR—ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE CAMERAMAN’S WORK / EAST FROM THE U.S. AND CANADA. A FILM OF THIS KIND IS + 





SHOOTING 
WITH OUR FORCES IN THE 





4 MIDDLE EAST. a > VERY USEFYL FOR PROPAGANDA PURPOSES. 
FP rsuniseelassninnina cmon teachin SOLE DIALED IEA ee mS 
. 
} 
i 
DEVELOPING, H 
i 
FIXING AND H 
WASHING FILMS IN 
SPECIAL TANKS: 
IN THIS CASE THE 
TANKS ARE DRAIN- 
PIPES FITTED WITH 
A TAP, 
a 
ee ea 
poe 








THE HOT SUMMER 

WEATHER IN 
EGYPT 

NECESSITATES 

SPECIAL COOLING 
PLANTS FOR 

DEVELOPING AND 
PRINTING : i 

PLACING ICE IN 
THE ICE-BOX. 











“Very full accounts [of the Battle of Egypt) have been given of the course | go. into battle to take the Army's pictures. Many of the Army Film and mu 
of the battle during the twelve days’ vehement fighting by the intrepid Photographic Service volunteers are former Fleet Street news photographers, pla 
reporters and photographers, who have been given a free run over the field and before going abroad they undergo three months’ intensive training in eac 
at the risk of their lives.’’ This tribute to the men of the Army Film and | England, during which time they learn not only the technical side of war | hea 
Photographic Unit was paid by Mr. Churchill in his recent war survey, and | photography, but also such things as caption writing and the propaganda anc 


on these pages we show some of the activities of these photographers who value of certain pictures. Cameramen are also fighting men, and as such me 
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IAVE BEEN GIVEN A FREE RUN OVER THE FIELD 
RMY FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE IN ACTION. 






















ena ee 
A CINE-CAMERAMAN : THESE MEN LIVE, SLEEP AND FIGHT AS = | 
PART OF THE MILITARY GROUPS TO WHICH THEY ARE ATTACHED Ne. 

BUT WITH CAMERAS ALWAYS TO HAND, 











THE PHOTOGRAPHER MUST HAVE BEEN CLOSE BEHIND. 
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“ry AN A.F.P.U. SERGEANT ON AN A.-A. GUN SITE: THE PHOTO- ** 3 . —_ . sete noun scint > = aaatetes ata “=~ - - “sss - g 

P if GRAPHER IS USING A THREE-LENS CAMERA; THE LONGEST ~ "S$ AN ASSEMBLED FILM BEING SCREENED IN THE UNIT'S OWN PRIVATE THEATRE. ITS FINAL FORM IS THEN ‘ 

, § OF THE THREE IS FOR TAKING DISTANT SUBJECTS. = . DECIDED UPON, COMMENTARIES WRITTEN AND THE FILM DESPATCHED, 2 


AFTER WASHING, 
EACH PRINT 1S 
GLAZED: DRYING 
AND GLAZING THE 
ENLARGEMENTS 
ON REVOLVING 
DRUMS WHICH ARE 
HEATED 
INTERNALLY. 








AN ENLARGING 
ROOM: IN THI 
CENTRE 18S A 
VERTICAL 
ENLARGER USED 
FOR THE MAKING 
OF LARGE PRINTS 
FROM SMALL i 
NEGATIVES. j 
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and must undergo their basic military training so as to be able to take their | sergeant. Behind the field work an extensive organisation is necessary for 
hers, place in the battle-line should occasion arise. The photographic section in | processing the films and photographs and flying them to England for distri- 
y in each theatre of war is under a major, who works in close co-operation with bution. Speed records of forty-eight hours have been attained in getting 
war | headquarters ; in each army corps there is a photographic director, a captain, films of the fighting in the Western Desert into the hands of London editors, 
inda and each army division has assigned to it one subaltern and four camera- | and with the installation of radio-transmission apparatus in Cairo, photographs 


such men, constituting a section. The cameramen are given the rank of technical are available in London and New York on the same day they are made 
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THE GIANT TELESCOPE’S UNFINISHED TASK. 


HE giant telescope on Mt. Palomar, California, 
has been put in moth-balls till the end of the 
war. After four years of work, another year’s polish 
for its 200-in. mirror is necessary, so that its curved 
surface shall be faultless in all its parts to the millionth 
of an inch. This task has demanded, and continues 
to demand, the highest skill of engineers and expert 
craftsmen whose services should be enlisted to serve 
the war effort. It would be a disaster if all the work 
put into the mirror and the telescope failed ; but it 
is better that its continuance should be 
set aside than done half-heartedly. 
Briefly, the unfinished task the tele- 
scope is to continue is the exploration of 
that outer space which has been called the 
Absolute Elsewhere. But in a more im- 
mediate and material description, it is to 
examine the heavenly objects which are 
distributed in the Realm of the Nebulz. 
Among the 6000 points of light that a good 
eye can see in a cloudless black-out is one 
star that appears more blurred than the 
others. It is, in fact, the naked-eye spiral 
nebula of Andromeda, which is not a single 
star, nor even a double one, but a stellar 
universe of stars, very like our own par- 
ticular universe, which we call the Milky 
Way, or, if you like it better, the galactic 
universe. Since Andromeda was fully re- 
cognised as a spinning disc of millions of 
stars, the greater telescopes have added 
another 200,000 of such spiral-shaped uni- 
verses outside our own to the number. 
They appear as such only on the photo- 
graphic plates of the telescopes, and 100,000 
of them have been surveyed. Our own 
galaxy of stars is a middle-aged assem- 
blage, rather above the average in size, 
and distinguished from the general run by 
its two streamers of the Magellanie clouds. 
This monstrous regiment of universes 
does not comprise all the nebule to 
be found among the individual stars of 
our galaxy. As the term nebula implies, 





THE CRAB NEBULA: 


all so denominated were long believed to be more 
or less shapeless clouds of dust or gas—pulvis et 
umbra, as has been said of Man. Some are indeed 
shapeless; some blot out the bright stars behind 
them as with a black fog bigger far than our solar 
system or a hundred such systems ; some are lighted 
up in their chaos by the reflected light of stars near 
them ; and some are so much more regularly shaped 
than the others that they have been described as 
planetary nebula. As against the hundreds of 
thousands of the island universes outside our own, 
the foggy nebulz# which belong to us in our own right 


THE SLEEPING TITAN : 
AND ITS 200-IN. 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE MAY 


THIS IS THE OUTGROWTH OF A NEW STAR OF THE 
YEAR 1054 A.D., RECORDED IN CHINESE ANNALS AS THE “ GUEST STAR.” 


By E. S. GREW. 


count only by hundreds. There are still fewer of 
those among them called planetary nebulz, and till 
the examination of the spirals, which has occupied 
the 100-in. telescope of Mt. Wilson and the astronomers 
of California, Harvard and Chicago for twenty years, 
can be extended by the 200-in. telescope, these will 
be fully engaged in the analysis and dissection of 
the light and constitution of our lesser luminaries. 
Two have of late been given the closest scrutiny: 
the Crab Nebula, just north of Orion; and the Ring 





RIGHT. (Copyright “‘ Scientific American.”) 


Nebula, in the constellation of 
Lyra, through which the Lyrid 
meteors seem to swarm in 
April. The Crab Nebula, now 
that it has been well and truly 
photographed, does not re- 
semble a crab in the least, but 
rather an infirm potato. In 
the middle of it is a star from 
which it is still expanding in 
all directions. This star was a 
New Star—that is to say, one 
which exploded into sudden 
brightness before the eyes of 
men, 900 years ago. Its explo- 
sion took place, in fact, about 
3000 B.C., but its blaze took 
more than 4000 years to reach 
the eyes of the wondering 
Chinese in the year 1054 A.D. 
They called it in Peking the 
"Guest Star,’’ and in their 
astronomic records it is said to 
have been visible, like Venus, 
by daylight, with pointed rays 
spreading from it, and that its 
full glory lasted twenty-three 
days. Then it faded, but our 
telescopes can still find and 
identify it, though it has gone 
back from a brief splendour 
equal to 300,000,000 times the 
light of our Sun to a condition 
when it may have been no 


lights us now. Its few days 
of glorious life have, at any rate, brought it a 
name and preserved its fame in the Crab Nebula. 
The Ring Nebula in Lyra has a different character 
and interest. It had been held to be a sun ringed, 
though not with planets yet with planetary matter. 
But it is not a ring in that sense at all, and there is 
more substance in what appears like a ring than in 
all the rest of it, bright nucleus included. It is, in 
fact, a thin disc from which the substance of its inner- 
most portion has spread out regularly from the 
central star, some part of this cloud of matter travel- 
ling at about 50 miles a second, and its speed increasing 


THE GREAT TELESCOPE OF MT. PALOMAR, THE WORK ON WHICH, 
MIRROR, HAS BEEN SUSPENDED TILL THE END OF THE WAR. 
BE OBTAINED FROM THE II-FT. DIRECTING WHEEL ON THE 


l THE RING 
brighter than the Sun that IS SPREADING OUTWARD 


to 230 miles a second at the circumference. Light 
would take 1600 years to cross the ring which is 
rotating, making one revolution in 11,000,000 years. 
Such are the astronomical figures, but the more 
solid fact is that in this nebula are discerned silicon, 
potassium, calcium and iron, elements the most 
abundant on the earth. Altogether there are nine 
of these visible gaseous discs in our skies, just shells of 
gas about a central nucleus which is generally one 
of the hottest stars so far known; and the examina- 
tion of them at the Lick Observatory has 
disclosed sixteen of the elements known on 
the earth. So it would seem that the founda- 
tions of the nebulz, as well as of the stars, 
are the same as those of our globe. It leads 
to another consideration. We can no 
longer speak of empty space between our 
stars. Some time ago it was demonstrated 
that atoms of sodium, of titanium, and cal- 
cium were floating in this emptiness, and 
Sir Arthur Eddington surmised that they 
added themselves to the nebulous clouds. 
They are so sparse in volume, compared 
with the spaces where they wander, that 
only the mathematicians can offer an idea 
about their tenuity. ‘ But if they are in the 
void between the stars of our private uni- 
verse, the Galaxy, they may not impossibly 
have an existence in that realm beyond in 
which float or travel the other island 
universes. 

The most debated, and the least 
satisfactorily explained, fact about these 
universes is not their astounding num- 
ber of more than 200,000, or that each 
contains millions of stars, but that they 
appear to be flying apart from us, and 
therefore from one another, at incredible 
speeds. It was the Mt. Wilson 100-in. 
telescope that first opened the eye to 
these astonishing circumstances; it is 
hoped that the Mt. Palomar 200-in., when 
the eye of its mirror is in due time 
opened, will offer confirmation or doubt 
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LYRA, FROM WHICH THE NEBULAR MATTER 
FROM THE NUCLEUS OF ITS PARENT STAR. 


NEBULA IN 


of appearances. It should in the first place declare 
whether there are yet other universes farther afield 
distributed in the same way ; and whether these also 
seem to be flying away, at even higher speeds than 
the one whose light takes hundreds of millions of 
years to reach us and is every day increasing the gap 
by moving on at 50,000 miles a second. The alterna- 
tive, if no flaw can be found in the observations, is 
that some new law of matter remains to be discovered 
in that Absolute Elsewhere, unless the astronomers 
can reconcile themselves otherwise to the possibility 
of space without end. 
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THE DAY THAT WILL COMMEMORATE CIVILIAN VALOUR 
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MARCH PAST THE KING AND QUEEN, TAKING THE SALUTE AT ST. PAUL’S, MENTS REPRESENTED THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
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THE CONTINGENT FROM COVENTRY: THEY MARCHED THE KING, WITH THE QUEEN BESIDE HIM, TAKES 

AFTER THE DOVER AND LONDON CONTINGENTS IN THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST AT ST. PAUL'S POLICEMEN AND 
THE PARADE OF ABOUT 1500. CATHEDRAL, 
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CIVIL DEFENCE DAY, NOVEMBER I5: NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES : i NURSES IN THE PARADE: THE ORDER OF MARCH OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE DETACH- 7 


SEQUENCE OF THE PRINCIPAL RAIDs. 
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GIRLS OF THE NATIONAL FIRE SERVICE MARCH BEHIND ; 


POLICEWOMEN FROM DIFFERENT PARTS 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. i 
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THE DOVER DETACHMENT OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE, WHO LED THE PROCESSION LONDON WARDENS PASS THE KING AND QUEEN: MANY MEDAL RIBBONS WERE 

i IN LONDON. AFTER THEM FOLLOWED THE LONDON CONTINGENT. A CONSTANT REMINDER OF ACTS OF GALLANTRY AND ENDURANCE, 

in 

), 

November 15 has become important amongst the notable dates recorded in this | resistance to enemy bombing. The order of march of the Civil Defence detachments 


country: Civil Defence Day. The King took the salute at a march-past of heroes 
and heroines of most of the heavily raided towns. The procession was led by the 
band of the National Fire Service, followed by men of the Anti-Aircraft Command 
and a party of R.A.F. men, policemen and policewomen, men and women of the 
National Fire Service, all partners with the Civil Defence workers in the successful i in a special service at St. Paul's 


Merseyside and many others, down to the 


represented the chronological sequence of the principal raids. Dover headed this part 
of the procession, followed by London, Coventry, Birmingham, Southampton, Bristol, 


sufferers from the ‘ Baedeker"’ raids. 


After the march-past the King and Queen joined the men and women of the procession 
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| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 


: GC OTD = OO & 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 

id you remember “‘ Herself Surprised,” you will remember—though perhaps dimly, 

for much has happened since then—-the queer old gentleman for whom Sara last 
kept house: whose niece detected her in theft, and sent her to jail. In ‘To Be 
a Pilgrim,” by Joyce Cary (Michael Joseph; tos. 6d.), it is the queer old gentleman 
who writes his life-story. The loss of Sara has been a frightful blow; he meant to 
marry her, and still does, and if she stole a trifle here and there it was his own 
fault—he should have paid her better. She was not in the least, as his family 
supposed, an artful woman who took him in; she was his good angel. But, however 
wrong, the family are now in control; and so they should be, for if not mad, Uncle 
Tom is certainly not fit to look after himself. He has been given into the charge 
of another niece, a doctor—and may think himself lucky to retain even that much 
freedom. 

Ann decides that they shall go and settle at Tolbrook, his country house—the 
Wilchers’ old home. And there he begins to lead a double life. Partly in the present, 
in the companionship of this unknown girl—whom he dislikes, whom he so violently 
disapproves of—modern, irreligious, painted, immoral: who yet insensibly becomes a 
daughter to him; and partly in the old days, in the memory of his parents, of his 
adored, detestable sister Lucy, of Edward the wit and politician, the brilliant failure— 
and all the rest. That was a different world; Ann, though Edward’s daughter, has 
no conception of it. And how Uncle Tom—the ugly little boy in spectacles, the 
anxious little boy, the sole survivor—has feared for England, hated every sign of the 
times. . . . Fear and worry—over material possessions, spiritual changes—have 
wrecked his life. Yet in youth he saw himself as a missionary; and he is the 
brother of that wild girl who ran away from home to marry a Benjamite and sing 
“To Be a Pilgrim ’’ outside the pubs. English, and a Wilcher, he of all men should 
have known that one must cut loose, that one must go ahead. 

This conclusion is not the author’s. It is Uncle Tom's; and to what extent 
Mr. Cary agrees with it, or what else he means us to conclude, we have to work 
out. In any case, he has produced, I think, his best 
novel. It challenges thought, as Mr. Cary’s books 
always do; it is at the same time richer and more 
human than anything he has done before. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton does not ask so much of 
his readers. He is a moralist, pure and simple: 
expressing views on human character and worth, 
and quite determined to make his point. What re- 
mains peculiar to Mr. Swinnerton is an atmosphere, 
a moral taste, which I can’t define, but of which one 
never ceases to be conscious. Pleasantly or not, as 
the case may be. The character at whose break- 
down we assist in ‘‘ Thankless Child’ (Hutchin- 
son; 9s. 6d.) is the child’s unhappy parent. A 
shabby, swollen, conceited egoist. How Frankie— 
quicksilver and hypersensitive as she is—can have 
believed in him so long, is not quite explained. 
But, of course, he gave all his mind to it—and 
she is the only creature who has ever loved him. 
As she grows up, the swains appear, and Mordred’s 
agony begins. But his child is an unstable creature, 
easily captivated, quickly disillusioned—except about 
her papa—and Mordred has a knack of putting 
her off any favoured suitor. Until she meets 
the young Scottish artist, Lovat Kyle: the embodi- 
ment of calm, sweetness and success. Then it is all 
up. Lovat will tame Frankie, and dethrone Mordred, 
as sure as fate. These are the bare bones; of 
course, the finished story is as neat, round and 
comfortably full-bodied as heart can wish. And 
very Swinnerton. His admirers will be delighted. 

Tien Chun’s * Village In August ” (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) 
is less a novel than a landmark, a piece of history. 
It appeared in 1935, and it was banned by the 
Chinese Government. For at that time appeasement 
reigned in Peking, and tales of guerilla fighting in 
Manchuria were not welcome. This book, we learn, 
was read everywhere in secret, swept all before it, 
and became a factor in the rebirth of China. Which 
is not surprising. Plot it has none; but its peasant 
soldiers and revolutionary officers are real people, 
and their very naturalness, their pathos and unheroic 
moments, add to the force of their example. They 
can be imitated; they must be imitated. So the 
young men thought, in South China. I should 
not call this a great book, by European standards; 
but it is appealing and full of life. 

M. Georges Simenon, the highbrows’ detective 
novelist, has now switched over to the point of view 
of the criminal. It is not, of course, the transition it 
would be to most of his kind. For this writer’s crim- 
inals have always, to some extent, been “ cases”; 
only “ The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By” 
(Routledge; 7s. 6d.) has no Maigret to hunt him 
down. He is an_ honest, middle-class Dutchman, 
borné and provincial, one would say, in his very bones. He loses his job. The circum- 
stances are peculiar and unsettling, and he runs amok—and so we get the front-page 
lunatic, the “ Dutch murderer.” M, Simenon is an amazing realist, grim and 
picturesque, and grindingly hopeless; in this book, with his usual mastery, he has 
done it again. 

Ursula Orange’s “ Have Your Cake” (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.) is a pleasant 
change—a nice story. About a doctor's wife, ‘‘ somewhere in England,” not too far 
from London, in the present war. Alison, though attractive and little over thirty, 
is very settled; she tries to guide her young sister, talks child psychology to the 
sister’s impracticable young man, and is a good influence all round—but in a nice 
way. Phough you may call it wishful reading for the housewife, you should enjoy it. 

I Remember Christine,"”” by Oscar Lewis (Hamish Hamilton; 8s.), tells the true 
story of a Californian magnate—not the story which appeared in the full-dress “ Life.’ 
Chris Winton was left out of that altogether. She is a lively, fetching girl, and 
Mr. Lewis writes wittily-—indeed, style is his great merit. The plot alone would 
hardly keep one’s attention, 

“Women Will Be Doctors,”” by Hannah Lees (Murray; gs. 6d.), is just what you 
would suppose. Love or work—which is the right choice for a woman, or are they 
reconcilable ? Miss Lees gives it that they are, if the man is “big.” A _ good 
hospital romance, with a happy ending. Miss Ashton’s “ Joanna In Littlefold” 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.) is not her best novel. We are again in the Tadpole Hall setting ; 
Joanna Shearwater has left her husband, and come to live near her son (a pilot in 
the R.A.F.), who doesn’t much want her. No one seems to want her—and she is, 
in fact, rather tiresome, But it ends well.. An accomplished writer, in a slightly 











off moment. I have, too, read better stories by Michael Innes than “ The Daffodil 
Affair’ (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.). It makes a hopeful start—then goes to South America 
and runs wild Still, it is Michael Innes, oe 











A NFW ACQUISITION FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY: THE PORTRAIT 
OF A WOMAN KNOWN AS CATERINA CORNARO, BEGUN BY GIORGIONE 


AND FINISHED BY TITIAN, 


Sir Francis Cook, Bart., has presented to the National Gallery, in memory 
of his father, Sir Herbert Cook, Bart., one of the most famous pictures from 
the Doughty House Collection. This is the magnificent portrait of a woman 
known as Caterina Cornaro, or La Schiavona. It was the firm and reasoned 
conviction of Sir Herbert Cook, himself a distinguished scholar of Italian 
painting, that this was the portrait of Caterina Cornaro begun by Giorgione 
and finished by Titian which is referred to by Vasari. Since 1641, when 
the picture is first mentioned, to the time when Sir Herbert Cook purchased 
it from the Crespi Collection, it was regarded as a Titian, and this is the 
view held by many modern scholars. 
belonging to Titian’s first period, and as such one of the earliest examples 
of the style of portraiture which was to dominate European painting for 
the next 300 years. The importance to the Gallery of such an acquisition 
goes without saying. The picture is at present in New York so cannot be 
put on exhibition here until after the war. 


It would, of course, be a picture 
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OUT OF AFRICA! THE ALEXANDER TOUCH. 


OME talk of Alexander and some of Montgomery, Tedder, and Coningham, but, 
whatever the proportions of credit for the resounding victory in the Western 
Desert, their joint efforts re-oriented the Middle-Eastern war situation, sooft further 
transformed by the American and British landings in Algeria and Morocco. By timely 
prevision or a fortunate coincidence, there has just appeared a little book to which 
these events lend value—strategic, political, and topographical—namely, ‘‘ NortH 
Arrica.” By Alan Houghton Brodrick. With 8 Illustrations and 3 Maps (Oxford 
University Press and Humphrey Milford; 3s. 6d.). This is a new volume in the 
series ‘‘The World To-day.” The author has travelled widely in all the countries 
bordering the North African coast, and lately returned from a visit to Morocco. He 
gives much information that should be useful to statesmen and military leaders, about 
the native inhabitants, the lie of the land, its natural products, and the policies of 
the various European nations concerned—British, French, Spanish, German and 
Italian—with occasional allusions to ancient history and Roman remains. 

Remembering that the book was written some time before the battle of 
Alamein, the reader will find it interesting to speculate how far subsequent events 
have affected the conditions which the author describes, or his conclusions. Specially 
worth noting are his references to the future of the French African dependencies, in 
view of German plots to foment anti-French movements in Morocco and elsewhere, 
and to the problem of communications across these vast desert territories, either by 
motor services or by a projected Trans-Saharan railway, along the line of which, with 
German “assistance,” some 200 new airfields and emergency landing-grounds are said 
to have been planned. The railway itself, however, is described as “a distant 
dream.”” Among much else bearing on these questions, Mr. Brodrick says: “ If 
French North Africa were to change masters, it would be a matter of deep concern 
for all the world, for who dominates Barbary controls the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean, the best port (Bizerta) in the Inland Sea, and the Atlantic Coast that is 
nearest to America. Expansion into Africa is part of the Nazi Great Plan. 

Not only would the control of North Africa make 
the German hegemony in Europe unassailable, but 
the access to the riches of tropical Africa 

would go far towards making the Reich the 
dominant industrial centre in the white man’s 
world. . . . It is being more and more realised— 
and not least by the Germans—that Africa is destined 
to become a reservoir of raw materials needed by 
Europe and European industry: The real centre 
of German intrigue was probably Dakar. . . . The 
capital of Senegal is, first and foremost, in the 
Germans’ calculations, a spear-head directed towards 
South America. It is not 1850 miles from Dakar to 
Brazilian soil. On a fast modern aeroplane you can, 
therefore, take off from Africa in the early morning 
and have luncheon in South America. It may 
well be that the Germans regard control of African 
territory almost more as affording a stepping-stone 
to South America than as an end in itself. 

They realise that, were they victorious, their oppor- 
tunist Japanese allies would have as little use for 
them in Asia as for any other white people.” 

As to the Italians, discussing their rule in North 
Africa, Mr. Brodrick concedes “‘ the spick-and-span 
and even imposing appearance of every place they 
have taken over, from Rhodes to Benghazi,” and their 
admirable preservation of antiquities. But ‘ spit and 
polish ’’ does not excuse cruelty, and in former years 
they seem to have laid up for themselves a bitter 
heritage of hatred. In reference to their brutality 
to the population of Libya, we read : ** The repression 
of Graziani will long live in the memory of the men 
of the Maghreb. Sealed-up wells, Senussi sheikhs 
trussed up like turkeys and then thrown down from 
aeroplanes on their villages. The first, attack 
on Tripolitania (during the Italo-Turkish war of 
1911-12) was marked by wholesale massacres of the 
peasant cultivators in the coastal regions.” 

That aspect of Italian imperialism, except for a later 
development in Abyssinia, with * plenty of gas against 
the defenceless Ethiopians,”’ is not stressed in “ ITaLy”’: 
Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow. By Paolo Treves, 
author of ‘‘ What Mussolini Did to Us” (Gollancz ; 
4s. 6d.). The author, son of a prominent Italian Socialist, 
belongs to the reconstituted Italian Socialist Party in 
England and the Free Italy movement. His own ex- 
periences at the hands of Fascism were related in his 
previous book. The present volume is an indictment 
of Mussolini and all his works, at the same time criticis- 
ing the policy of his opponents, in Italy and elsewhere, 
and offering them advice and warnings for the future. 
“This book has been mainly written,’’ he says, *‘ to 
confute a widespread belief that Italy does not really 
count. .. . We must never forget that German fascism 
is the offspring of -Italian fascism, and that even 
if Hitler has by now outstripped Mussolini on the road of shame and barbarism, the 
Duce and his régime still remain the models. Nothing can be achieved unless 
fascism is first destroyed. Destroy fascism, but save the peoples who are the 
victims of fascism. Free Italians and anti-Nazi Germans are heart and soul 
with their British, American and Soviet friends in the struggle against fascism.”’ 
The author attacks the hitherto accepted theory that the internal policy of one 
country is no concern of the others. ‘“‘ The fallacy of this idea,” he writes, ‘‘ has 
been clearly proved by the events of recent years. Internal fascism is simply 
a preparation for international fascism.” This is a point, I think, which needs to 
be emphasised also in connection with education, especially the teaching of history, 
and the false ideas disseminated by unscrupulous propaganda. 

In the light of our recent victory in Egypt there is significance in an account of 
earlier fighting on that front, last January and February, given in a fresh instalment 
of “A Record of the War,” namely, “THe TentH Quarter”: January 1, 1942- 
March 31, 1942. By Philip Graves. With 5 Illustrations and 3 Maps (Hutchinson ; 
gs. 6d.). The comparison indicates that the points of superiority on the British side 
at that time must to-day be immensely greater. ‘‘ Rommel,”” we read, “ had not 
regained all the lost ground. His losses in prisoners and material much exceeded 
ours. . . . Our troops had fought magnificently. The liaison between Army and 
Air Force had improved and was improving. Our tanks were more mobile than the 
German, our pilots a class ahead of theirs." Here was promise of ultimate triumphs, 
despite set-backs, and now it has been fulfilled. In this new volume of his “ interim” 
war history Mr. Graves maintains the high standard he has set himself. He devotes 
much space to the Japanese offensives, and allots chapters also to the Russian winter 
campaign, the shipping struggle in the Atlantic, and the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. The section on Russia is the work of Colonel! H. G.. de Watteville, and 
Dr. R. H. Worsley contributes that on the Nazi Legal Order.—Cuarves E. Byves. 
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COURAGE. 


Courage is just a little additional some- 
thing that creates success. 






In all circumstances of life, courage 
is of great value. It is needed in 
industry just as much as in sport. 












Courage may be compared to business a 
management, which has been defined the aeroplane 
as—something added to material and that founded a 


° - oa { °9 ie 
labour to produce the profit. ; a al 
vide “Aeroplane” 
Nothing is achieved without courage, 


and courage is of the Grontent value O anyone interested in the History of British aviation, there 
when it is accompanied bya mind that is romance in the chance landing of the designers of Miles 
can continue to assimilate new ideas. Aircraft on Reading Aerodrome (England), in 1930, when they 


disclosed their ambition to build a cheap two-seater low-wing 
monoplane. The Company at once offered them a corner of a 
hangar, and on March 29th, 1933, the first Miles Hawk took to 
J.E.S. the air. 

From that moment began the serious production of a series 


CHATWOOD of monoplanes of which the Hawk can truly be said to be the 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LID parent. It was an entire breakaway from their previous designs, 
$ E Cc 0 i I TY Dahan’ Suatunie saa ia such as the Martlet (1929) and Satyr (1931), which had all been 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. 


biplanes, for the designers had come to believe in the monoplane. 
PE... 5 nog ON They staked their reputations on the future of low-wing mono- 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER mee plane désign for low as well as high-power aeroplanes. And 
pr one with this, their first attempt, they confounded the critics and 
achieved their aim of providing a reliable, efficient up-to-date 
aeroplane for the private owner’s purse. 
That their policy was prophetic has been proved by the success 
of the civil aircraft and Service trainers which succeeded the 
Hawk and which culminated in the 
now-famous Miles Master—fast ad- 
vanced Monoplane Trainer for the 
Monoplane Pilots of the R.A.F. 


The Chatwood Security is created in 
an atmosphere of growth, new know- 


TH E ledge, new ideas and— courage. 




























Genasprin 


KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME IT! 





‘OFF whenever you can 


r. © are Sorry "© ) BON ACCOR CRIES 
ee 





Give generously te 


TheRoyal Air Force Benevolent Fund 














disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of to HELP 


the country must NY: 3 ELECTRICITY 
AIRCRAFT 


CONSTRUCTED BY PHILLIPS & POWIS AIRCRAFT LIMITED , SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND 


come first, and the 





materials which go 
to the making of — the small ve 
‘Genasprin’ and of current used by 

» MASTER S OF THE AIR « 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 





Tonic Food are 
Handing over 26 coupons 


to your tailor? 


now needed for 


* 

CO. 

- i 

fis | other and more : LAMPS 
» 

i 

= 





urgent purposes. is well worth saving 
Please remember | & for the Nation 
this when you have | # 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing ‘Genasprin’ and 
‘Sanatogen’. 


Have tt cut in’ 


Sportex 


WU last a6 long as we 





SANATOGEN 
NERVE-TONIC 
ORO) 





Made in England by 3 


The British Thomson-Houston Company Limited “ SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials wm short supply ow ing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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PROBLEM: How to convey 9,903 tons of sand 
and gravel 10 miles every 24 hours for 3 years 


When the great Shasta Dam was 
being built ——a tremendous problem 
was that of conveying the sand and 
ballast to the job, a distance of 10 
miles, across rivers, railways and roads. 
Goodyear answered the problem by 
supplying a conveyor belt capable of 
carrying the 10 million tons of sand 
and ballast which is today in Shasta 
Flood Control Dam. The figures 


e Another 


speak for themselves... it was only 
natural that Goodyear made this belt. 
For Goodyear have spent so many 
years “learning how”. Nowhere in 
the world does industry operate or a 
motor car travel the road without 
owing something to Goodyear’s un- 
ending labours to find ways of over- 
coming problems in every field where 
rubber plays its part. 


GOOD; YEAR 


contribution to Progress 
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SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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+A 
THE GREYS IN | 


THE GREAT WAR 
1916 


( , 
AY0 0 Gee YC : 
| The Greys were often separated 


| from their horses and the dismounted 
| regiment fought as infantry in the 
| trenches, After one hard spell in the 
| winter of 1916, the General Officer 

commanding the 1st Cavalry 


| G A R t T TF E % } Division wrote, ‘...1 was much 
struck by the excellent discipline 
| and bearing of the Scots Greys. 
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just honest-to-goodness tobacco [seeeeeeesees 
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